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occult tyranny which depended on the King's dexterity in
controlling and estranging Ministers was something beyond
the reach of its resounding blows. If public spirit gave the
reformers the advantage In attacking the one form of court
influence, the King's training in craft and intrigue, his long
experience, his knowledge of the weaknesses of his Ministers,
gave him the supreme advantage in defending the other.
The spectacle Rockingham's administration presents in
Parliament is a spectacle of the rapid and ruthless destruc-
tion of a rotten system that was very dear to the King;
the spectacle it presents in the Cabinet is that of the
triumphs of a nimble diplomacy which had explored and
made its own all the vast range of the meaner motives of
human nature.
From the day of the formation of the Rocklngham
Government, Shelburne enjoyed an influence that was in-
compatible with that strict unanimity in coercing the King
which Burke had demanded as the condition of the restora-
tion of political stability. For Shelburne as for Chatham
the system which the King had tried to create, under which
he kept his Ministries disintegrated, and hoped to divide and
break up every body of collective opinion, possessed a certain
fatal fascination. Both statesmen had the same weakness for
a system that was dependent on the dissolution of parties,
and the incoherence of Ministries. The King was wise
enough when North was driven from office to send for
Chatham's follower. Shelburne refused to form a Ministry
and advised the King to send for Rockingham. Eventually
Rockingham was invited to become Prime Minister, not
directly by the King but through the agency of Shelburne.
Rockingham, after some hesitation, agreed. The King had
gained his first point, and the Rockingham party had made
its first mistake in accepting Shelburne as its agent. Shel-
burne made himself Secretary of State; he put one of his
followers, Dunning, into the Cabinet without consulting
Rockingham, and he arranged with the King that Thurlow,
the King's docile Chancellor, should remain in office. As